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WINTER’S END 


FRANCES FROST 
Decoration by R. Bruce Horsfall 


The red squirrels run through the small-leafed 
trees. 
Light as a wind-tossed feather, 
Russet and wild, they race through the boughs 
In the golden and blowing weather. 


The gray squirrels leap to the edge of the brook. 
Their quick tails silver-curled, 
They lift their paws and, wondering, look 


At the blue and amber world! 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rutu Evetyn HENDERSON 


The March News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
English: 


“7 R. C. BOOK SHARES” can be used to stimu- 
e late appreciation of outside reading. The letters 
quoted may be studied for the interest of their 
content. Also, the letters quoted in “Juniors at Work” 
illustrate excellent choice of material for school corre- 
spondence. 


General Science: 

Correlative references for “Our Slave, Electricity” 
are the chapter on “The Machine Age” in The Rise of 
American Civilization, by the Beards, and the chapter 
on “Benjamin Franklin” in They Had Their Day, 
reviewed last month. 


Geography: 


“Stamp Oddities” collects curious odds and ends of 
information about stamps from many lands. 

Africa—Tal, the Peacemaker,” is the boy who was 
hero of “The Lone Hunter,” a popular story that ap- 
peared in the November, December, 1933, News. 

Canada—“Joujou in Quebec” recalls, of course, 
Willa Cather’s Shadow on the Rock. 

England—‘The Chalk Lion at Whipsnade Zoo,” 
“Welsh Girls” (front cover), “About the Cover” 
(editorials), “Wales” (editorials). 

United States—“Juniors at Work,” “J. R. C. Book 
Shares,” “Things We Juniors Do” 

Other Countries—‘Juniors at Work,” “Things We 
Juniors Do” 


Hobbies: 


Though not dignified as a subject of the curriculum, 
hobbies now have an acknowledged place in educa- 
tion, and “Stamp Oddities” shows how a hobby can 
lead one on far-away journeys. 

Nature: 
“Winter’s End” 
Primary Grades: 

“Joujou in Quebec,” “Winter’s End” 
Reading: 

1. Which word picture about winter’s end do you like 
best? 2. Read the poem in unison. ’ 

1. Why did Tal think war would be foolish? 2. Guess 
what made the noise he heard after he went to his hut. 

1. What did Faraday, Morse, Field, Bell, Marconi, and 
Edison, each do to make electricity a useful servant? 
2. What do you think will be the next step in this story? 

1. What do you like best in the story of Joujou? 2. If 
you could go to Quebec, what would you want to see? 

1. Which of the two books reviewed do you think you 
would prefer to read? 2. What else do you want to find out 
about the story? 

1. Why are the girls on the cover dressed as they are? 
2. How did Miss Upjohn happen to paint the Chinese 
baby? 

1. What is a Welsh rabbit? 2. Can you make one? 


1. What do you consider most interesting of the stamp 
oddities? 2. What is the most interesting stamp you ever 
received ? 

1. What are the most interesting things in the letters 
from New Mexico? 2. What, in your own community, 
would be most interesting to boys and girls in a different 
section of our country? . 

1. Report on one of the activities of Juniors. 2. Suggest 
ways in which your own Junior Red Cross could carry out 
a service similar to one described this month. 


Still More About Books 


A letter from a teacher, Mrs. Alexander Miller, of 
Hardy, Virginia, gives some further interesting inside 
lights on the books that were sent by a Junior Red 
Cross group to her community. 

“The books are read and promptly returned so 
others may be obtained. To our delight some of the 
grown-ups of our community are asking for the books. 
One of the mothers, who had borrowed The Lattle 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come, returned it with a note 
saying ‘Please send me another book just like this one. 
I did not know such a book could be written.’ An- 
other who read and returned Ben Hur made a similar 
request and asked for a map that she might see a pic- 
ture of the country in which Ben Hur had lived. The 
pupils also read the books. Perhaps the most popular 
books are the ten cent editions and readers.” 

Mrs. Miller cites three ways in which the school 
has been benefited by Junior Red Cross membership. 

“First, by extending the horizon of our pupils so 
long cribbed and confined to its native mountains. 
The News is eagerly read and appreciated. 

“Second, by preparing and sending Christmas boxes 
to two veterans’ hospitals in Virginia. We realized 
from the joy of preparing the boxes and also from the 
letters of appreciation by the patients that even we 
may be a help and a blessing. We are planning Easter 
boxes for the same hospitals. 

“The album from Poland convinces the pupils that 
there are people across the sea to whom we can send 
words and deeds of kindness and friendship. The 
preparation of the return album brought thrills of joy. 

“Third, by the help sent to Kasey School, of far 
more value than its intrinsic worth. It has increased 
the morale of the school and community. The books 
and clothing especially for our thirty-eight boys have 
served to keep them in school.” 


The News and Assemblies 


Another rural teacher, Mrs. J. C. Rosser, of the 
Marion Smith School, Egan, Georgia, wrote of the 
usefulness of the magazines: 


“The Junior Rep Cross News this year has been such 
a help in putting on different programs. It not only teaches 
world friendship but is a splendid help with geography 
lessons. In fact, everything we have given in assembly 
hall this year has been taken from the Junior Rep Cross 
News. We do hope you will continue to publish the im- 
teresting stories and plays of other lands.” 








A Classroom Index of Activities 


Art and Handwork: 

Willow Easter baskets, Easter eggs, Easter books, St. 
Patrick’s Day favors 
Composition: 

Letters for school correspondence 


Geography: 
Letters on “Farming in Our State” 
Home Economics: 
Avoidance of home accidents, remade spring outfits 


Mathematics: 


Service Fund 


Nature Study: 
Easter baskets, letters on farming 


Primary Grades: 

Easter books 
Social Studies: 

Study of Red Cross Disaster Relief, album about farm- 
ing, talks on materials received 


Ideas for Easter 


Willow twigs, suggested for Easter baskets, will not 
be available in all places. A convenient material for 
weaving, one which is used successfully in the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Washington, D. C., is crépe paper, 
cut in strips several inches wide and drawn through a 
Dennison’s crépe paper twister. These strands, which 
are tough but flexible, and light in weight, are par- 
ticularly convenient for convalescent children to work 
with. Juniors may want to remember it when they 
give sets of materials for handicraft to children in 
hospitals. 

In making Easter books or other scrapbooks for 
children in hospitals, care should be taken to keep 
them light in weight. “Some of them seem to weigh 
a ton,” one worker sighed. Little hands weakened by 
illness soon tire of heavy books. A few pages of paper 
muslin or other bright, firm backing are enough. Even 
single pages, uniform in size, are desirable. A child 
can shift them easily, choose a favorite or two to keep 
close at hand, and trade for new ones when the old 
ones grow monotonous. 

A variety of ideas for Easter are found in a report 
sent last year from Winston-Salem, North Carolina: 


“A number of schools chose to use their art lessons in 
making gifts and Easter greetings for patients in the hos- 
pitals and for other friends. 

“In a chapel program at Waughtown School, cloth toys 
were presented to Junior Red Cross representatives to 
be taken to the children at the Temporary Home. Two 
bedside handy kits were also included in the gifts, for 
patients who must remain in bed a considerable length of 
time. 

“In South Park School one group of children planted 
pansies and decorated pots for them, taking them as in- 
dividual gifts to each child in the hospital at the Methodist 
Children’s Home. Another group made attractive baskets 
of colored crépe paper and filled them with candy eggs. 
Another group made eight kites, decorating them with 
drawings and attaching a big ball of thread to each. They 
also made booklets with Easter stories and attractive covers, 
for the children at the County Tuberculosis Sanitarium and 
the children in the City Memorial Hospital. 

“Granville School made bunny place cards for the chil- 


Developing Program Activities for March 


dren’s Easter dinner at the Temporary Home. Each bunny 
carried a basket, filled with colored eggs, on his arm. 

“Central School appointed a committee of three children 
to visit the City Memorial Hospital, taking gifts for a ward 
in which there were children and women. Each patient 
received an Easter basket with an Easter egg dressed like 
the head of a pretty little girl. Around her tinted face 
was a fancy, crépe paper bonnet with streamers and bows of 
colored paper. 

“North Elementary School remembered the baby cottage 
at the Methodist Children’s Home with bright Easter 
baskets of candy for each child. A big basket of vari- 
colored eggs was taken as a group gift. 

“Wiley School sent a basket of dyed Easter eggs to the 
children in another cottage at the Methodist Home. 

“West End School chose to remember the children in 
the State Orthopedic Hospital for their Easter service. 
More than one hundred brightly colored paper birds were 
made by one group. Each bird was suspended from a string 
with its wings extended in flight. A slight touch would 
send the bird flying back and forth over the child’s bed. 
Another group in this school made more than one hundred 
bright little bunnies as tray favors. Another group dec- 
orated fifty eggs with faces and caps, to represent different 
characters of story books and friends of foreign lands. Very 
attractive was a Chinaman with slant eyes, yellow mandarin 
hat, and queue. 

“Fairview children elected to remember patients at the 
Junior League Hospital. A committee with its sponsors 
visited the hospital and took the Easter greeting cards. 

“North Junior High students wove baskets with an egg 
in each.” 


Gifts and Games for Blind Children 


A set of mimeographed instructions for making gifts 
and games for blind children has been prepared. These 
were first submitted to a number of schools and classes 
for the blind and the advice of the teachers in these 
schools was taken into consideration in revising the 
suggestions. 

It is probably too late to do anything about making 
such gifts this year, but you may wish to allow time 
for some such project in your plans for next year. 
Write your area headquarters office, if you are 
interested. 


IntRopucTION To Epucation, by William H. Burton. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 1934. $3.00. 


Professor Burton’s 833-page book is a bible of education, 
to be used for daily guidance, not necessarily to be read 
from cover to cover. The first six parts deal with the 
function and aim of education, the method of educational 
thinking, the origin and development of our national school 
system, the materials of instruction, the persons to be in- 
structed, and the educative process. Each part would make 
a sizable, separate volume. 

Essential historical backgrounds of education are made 
clear, not as a prop to traditional procedures, but as a 
means of better understanding present problems and needs. 
The application of scientific methods in developing efficient 
technique (as in teaching reading) and the relation of the 
scientific to the philosophic approach are given a sound 
treatment. 

Part VII, “Education as a profession,” enlarges salvation 
but also straitens the gate. For those who are drawn to 
the field of education, yet are uncertain about their call 
to teach, there are listed ten important types of work, 
only one of which is actual teaching. In the area of class- 
room teaching there are six major divisions. In one of 
these, the secondary school field, thirty-five major subjects 
are listed, most of them with important sub-divisions. 
There would seem little excuse for growing stale, with such 
wide choice and chance for shifting and growth. 

Along with such consolation, there is a sober probing of 











the weaknesses of education—lack of appreciation on the 
part of the public, faults of administration particularly 
when it is controlled politically, superficial attitudes on the 
part of teachers themselves. Of the lack of understanding 
by the lay public, Professor Burton has this to say: 
“Respectable and otherwise intelligent people who would 
never dream of telling a surgeon how to operate for ap- 
pendicitis . . . or an engineer how to bridge a canyon, do 
not hesitate a moment to tell a teacher how to conduct 
one of the most intricate human undertakings in the world! 
Of course, this is inherited from the situation revealed 
earlier when teaching was of simple things done by old 
women, old soldiers, and others as a sideline. These in- 
dividuals, honest and sincere though they may be, are 
wholly ignorant of the enormous strides made by educa- 
tional research, of the genuinely difficult, intellectually 
arduous nature of education, and of the indisputable fact 
that education today is enormously superior to what they 





knew as education when they were pupils.” 

If this analysis seems severe toward the general public, 
it also sets a high standard for teachers. There never has 
been an oversupply of adequately educated teachers, the 
author asserts, and hence the opportunities for those seri- 
ously concerned with education as a profession are still 
numerous. To such, even disadvantages will be a challenge. 
The attraction of better types of people to the profession, 
“more study of the social significance of education,” the 
“spread of intelligent theory of democracy” are among 
present factors that make education, for many, “a field of 
genuine importance in service to the state, of reasonable 
satisfaction in material rewards, and of fascinating, in- 
tellectual work.” 

The book is recommended for all who are concerned 
about growing in their work, and perhaps especially for 
those who, a trifle bewildered by recent events, need new 
faith in the significance of their own efforts. 


Junior Red Cross and Citizenship 


The Program of Service in Omaha 


Fo the past three years the schools of Omaha, 
Nebraska, have made serious use of the Junior 
Red Cross as a means of building “an educational 
program around life situations. . . . Principals and 
teachers have.come to see its possibilities in providing 
for growth through activities that are worth while.” 
Belle M. Ryan and Edith Isakson, Junior Red Cross 
chairman and cochairman, have guided the task. The 
five major fields in which Junior Red Cross activities 
have been stressed are character education, social 
studies, health education, English, and art. 


In character education, “Juniors are being trained to 
think of others and to give time and service to those less 
fortunate. . . . One of the chief objectives is ‘to develop 
a spirit of voluntary service.’” Notice is taken by teachers 
of the children’s growing consciousness of opportunities for 
individual thoughtfulness, “the kindly spirit which per- 
meates many schools.” 

In social studies, emphasis is placed on activities that 
improve and beautify the city—clearing rubbish, protecting 
parks and public buildings, planting trees and flowers. In 
addition, “Juniors have visited institutions and have become 
somewhat aware of the problems that await solution. One 
high-school group has made a special study of delinquent 
children. Juniors have thought about the veterans who are 
ill in hospitals, as a result of the war in which they took 
part twenty years ago. Are the boys and girls as likely 
to feel that wars are desirable after having had this con- 
tact? Juniors have corresponded with children in foreign 
lands, and their sympathies and understanding have been 
broadened.” 

Activities advancing health education, both in individual 
and social aspects, have included serving milk and lunches 
and providing sufficient clothing for underprivileged chil- 
dren, getting rid of flies and mosquitoes, taking other 
necessary precautions for health and safety. 

In English, “Progressive teachers realize how Junior Red 
Cross activities can vitalize the work. Reports, stories, 
poems, essays, newspaper articles, and correspondence grow 
quite naturally out of Junior Red Cross activities. The 
magazines and Program are full of helpful suggestions and 
are being used more and more. 

“In the field of art, Junior Red Cross offers opportunities 
for making artistic things that will really be used.” 


Statistically, the number and type of institutions 
served, the variety of gifts made, and services carried 
through successfully, make an impressive showing. 
The most original contribution to the program of serv- 


ice is the “Study of Juvenile Delinquency in Omaha 
and Its Environs.” 


A Study of Delinquency 


This study was carried out in the Benson High 
School, the principal of which is Miss Mary Mc- 
Namara. Grace Jelinek is the Junior Red Cross spon- 
sor. The inspiration for the project came from a 
statement of several experts who have worked with 
the problem, to the effect that child delinquency should 
be handled in the public schools, rendering the juvenile 
court unnecessary. The students sent questionnaires 
to teachers in various schools, to officers of the local 
juvenile court, heads of children’s homes, and leaders 
of youth groups. Findings were organized under these 
topics: definition, causes, types, remedial work, recent 
statements, suggestions for Junior Red Cross work, a 
list of institutions and persons interviewed, and a list 
of pupils and teachers who assisted with the report. 

The “suggestions for Junior Red Cross work” are 
constructive: 


1. “Organize play on all school grounds and in parks and 
recreation centers, not only during the whole year, but 
particularly during the summer. (Girls’ and boys’ athletic 
organizations, please note opportunity to supervise.) 

2. “Organize a health program which stresses the simple 
rules for everyday good health, teaches cleanliness of body 
and mind, and raises the standards of living, especially in 
localities where this elementary work is most necessary. 

3. “‘A hobby for every child’ should be the motto of all 
schools. Idle hands and leisure time are a bad combination, 
but there is a time where ‘an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.’ 

4. “Impress the teaching ‘I Serve’ more forcibly upon 
children’s minds. Let this service, like charity, begin at 
home. 

5. “Foster leadership and fellowship among the students. 
Develop respect for authority and ability. Create a strong 
sentiment for the right. Eliminate unnecessary competi- 
tion and all snobbishness. 

6. “Provide carfare and lunch money for needy students. 

= “Provide opportunities for the problem child to help 
others. 

8. “Study delinquency in its more simple forms. Make 
every child responsible for himself. 

9. “Create friendships of the right sort among the pupils. 
Teach them to choose good friends. 

10. “Organize a committee which acts like a ‘big brother 
or sister’ organization. Assign each newcomer and ever 
delinquent to the various committee members, whose job 
it will be to help the student adjust himself.” 





HE following material was prepared by Miss 

Melva Bakkie, nutrition adviser of the American 
Red Cross, in development of the March “Fitness for 
Service” suggestions: 


Finding Out About Vitamins 


“Milk, green leafy and yellow vegetables, and fruits 
have been called the ‘protective foods’ by the well- 
known food scientist, Dr. E. V. McCollum. A daily 
diet built up around a generous allowance of these 
foods promotes a high degree of growth, vitality, and 
resistance to disease. 

“Refer to ARC 725, Food and Nutrition pamphlet, 
and to the reprint from the Junior Rep Cross News, 
January, 1934, “Dinner is Served at the South Pole,” 
by Ethel M. Smith, to find out all you can about the 
different vitamins. Refer to the vitamin chart in 
ARC 725 for the foods rich in each vitamin. 

“Find out what you can about increasing the 
vitamin value of milk and other foods by irradiation. 
Copies of AJ 4, ‘What is Irradiation?’ from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois, may be secured 
free in limited quantities. Write to the Irradiated 
Evaporated Milk Institute, 203 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, for material on irradiation of milk. 

“To safeguard yourself against a shortage of any of 
the vitamins, choose daily one or two rich sources of 
vitamins A, B, C, D, and G, and follow the daily food 
guide outlined in THe TreacHer’s Guipe, February, 
1935. 

“Use the following skeleton outline for planning the 
day’s meals: 


“Breakfast: Fruit 
Cooked cereal 


Breadstuff 
Milk 


Fitness for Service for March 


“Lunch: Hot vegetable dish or creamed soup 
Sandwiches or rolls 


Milk 


Meat or meat substitute such as bean, 
cheese, or egg dish 

At least one vegetable besides potatoes 
Salad 

Dessert 


Milk 


“Dinner: 


Some Suggestions for Planning Meals 


“1. Use at least one food in each meal from each of the 
following food groups: milk and milk products; fruits and 
vegetables; bread, flour, and cereals; meat, fish, and eggs; 
fats, and sugars. 

“2. Use some raw food each day. 

“3. Have a variety of color, form, and arrangements of 
food. 

“4, Do not have too many rich foods or foods which are 
hard to digest in one meal. 

“5. Do not use the same foods except staples like bread, 
butter, and milk, day after day. 

“6. Plan to have at least one hot food or drink in every 
meal, 

“7, Alternate foods of little flavor with those of more 
pronounced flavor. 

“8. Do not repeat the same food twice in the same meal. 


“Material on meal planning and low cost menus 
can be secured from your State Extension Service, at 
the state agricultural college, and from the Nutrition 
Service, American Red Cross, national or branch 
headquarters.” 

Home Hygiene 

For information about Red Cross courses in Home 

Hygiene and Care of the Sick, write the Public Health 


Nursing Service, of the American Red Cross, national 
or branch headquarters. 





Your Guidance for the Teacher’s Guide 


Last year a number of teachers kindly sent. us the votes of their pupils about the contents of the News. Now we are 
seeking similar advice directly from you about the Teacuer’s Gums. We shall be sincerely grateful for answers to the follow- 
ing questions. Mail to the Teacuer’s Guine, National Headquarters, American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Which of the features mentioned below have you found helpful this year: 


1. Classroom Index for the News 
. Classroom Index of Proaram Activities 


Fitness for Service page 


- wo N 


. Explanation of special service activities such as “The Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools,” October, 


Reading questions 


“Friendship with Children in Schools for the Blind,” January, 


“ 


. Reports by teachers, such as 


or 


November, 
Red Cross and Mathematics,” February, 
; “Ideas for Easter,” March, 


6. Supplementary references: 


. Other constructive suggestions 


Using the Magazines,” September, 


; “Junior Red Cross Organization for Service,” November, 


; “Social Purposes for Schoolwork,” 
; “Junior 
; “Junior Red Cross and Social Studies,” February, 


; “The Program of Service in Omaha,” March, 


Which of these references interested you? 











Tal, the Peacemaker 


HERBERT BEST 


Illustrations by Erick Berry 


Part I 


AR! War! An army like unto a horde 

of locusts approaches! Already it nears 

our southern villages. Make ready! 
Make ready! War! War!” By his speech, by 
his type of loin cloth, and by his hairdress, the 
yelling stranger was from one of the off-shoots 
of Tal’s own tribe, one of the river people of west 
Africa. 

Tal, passing hurriedly through the market 
place to his farm beside the broad Benue River, 
dropped the hoe from his shoulder and paused 
aghast. No man or boy of his own village would 
have the bad manners to shout thus in the open 
market place. Moreover, the place was deserted, 
so the raving was pointless, as well. Lifting the 
hoe with his bare toes, he passed it to his hand. 
This man must be stopped before he stirred up 
trouble. Crossing the market, between deserted 
trading stalls of grass and sticks, Tal accosted 
the disturber of the hot morning air. 

“Rest from the weariness of travel, O kinsman 
from the south,” Tal gave the conventional 
greeting. “Come with me to the Sarakin Tsafi, 
our ruler. Such news as yours is too important 
for —” his cireling hoe pointed out the living 
things in sight, “—two dogs, an old woman, and 
some few lizards. But all grown men, other 
than the Sarakin Tsafi are at their farms, for 
harvest is near.” 

The boy left the stranger at the door of the 
chief priest’s compound, a group of circular huts 
as simple as those of any other villager, and 
started again for his farm. The old priest would 
doubtless know how to deal with this madman. 
No tribe was ever so foolish as to resort to war 
before the harvest was safely garnered within 
the mud-built cornbins. Not even a victorious 
army could carry back enough foodstuffs to bal- 
ance the loss of the clan’s own corn if it marched 
to battle leaving its grain standing in the field. 
In the few days you could count upon your 
fingers, without using even your toes, the ever- 
waiting birds would have picked out the little 
white grains of guinea corn and the baboons have 
torn down the ten-foot stalks upon which it 
grew. 

As he suspended bird scares, long lines of cord 
to which were attached calabashes with pebble 
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rattles, Tal found time to think, and to dread. 
If it really should be war, after all? What mis- 
fortune that it should come this year of all years, 
when he had first planted his farm! Other years, 
when he had hunted only, war would not have 
mattered, since game can wait and no invaders 
can take it allaway. | 

At dusk, when the corn could be left un- 
guarded from bird and beast, Tal returned to the 
village. News met him on the way. “The white 
man with an army is less than ten days’ journey 
to the south.” Shadows in the dark entrances 
to compounds repeated the exciting tale and by 
the light of a small fire a man was sorting out 
rusty, long-disused arrow heads. 

White men? The boy was more anxious. Once 
only had he met that strange breed and then on 
friendly footing. But as foes they might be less 
desirable. 

The chief priest, the boy’s adopted father, 
could say little more. As Tal received his bowl 
of tuo from the hands of an old woman, the 
toothless, witch-like Nasi, the chief priest re- 
mained silent, drawing slowly at his pipe. Only 
when Tal had eaten, and in answer to Tal’s direct 
question, did the old man stir slightly on his 
leopard skin mat and say, “It is true. After the 
first messenger came others, dust-covered and 
weary, confirming the story of the first. They 
ask that I send word to every clan and every 
village of every clan to arm and defend our 
country.” 

“And your reply to them?” 

“That it is easy to set fire to the thatch; less 
easy to quench the flames. And since the answer 
is not to their liking, they whisper at doors, say- 
ing the Sarakin Tsafi is craven with years, tooth- 
less and clawless as an aged leopard.” 

The noble face, now gaunt with the fasting 
which arouses pity in the Ancestral Souls and 
leads them to grant a full harvest to the tribe, 
smiled, then grew unwontedly grave. “And to- 
morrow all of this village who are too young to 
have seen burning villages and crops, or to have 
smelt the rank odor of fresh blood, or the foul 
stench of putrid corpses will echo, ‘The chief 
priest is old and timid.’ And in a week the vil- 
lage will shout, ‘War! War!’ ” 

Going to his farm at dawn and returning at 
dusk, the boy confirmed with eyes and ears the 
[147] 
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At the fourth compound he beard a jeering laugh 


chief priest’s forebodings. Whispering groups 
drew apart and became silent as Tal neared 
them; was he not a member of the Sarakin 
Tsafi’s own household and in the fullness of time 
to become chief priest himself? 

Someone approached him to beg the best 
recipe for arrow poison, since Tal was a famous 
hunter. The boy temporized. 

“For dangerous game? Leopard or bush-cow, 
perchance?” 

“For bush-cow,” the man agreed, though, as 
Tal knew, he was no hunter. 

Tal considered him narrowly. Then, “No 
poison is swift enough for bush-cow,” he said. 
“So, since I do not wish your death, I will teach 
you no poison,” and went his way. 

All other farms were on the high land behind 
the village where the scrub was most easily 
cleared. Tal’s clearing was in the virgin forest 
which marked the course of the broad Benue. 
No gossip reached him during the day; but mak- 
ing the rounds of his bird-scares, pulling the lines 
of rattles, he had ample time to think. 

Who in their senses would want to fight this 
strange new race? They owned neither land nor 
villages nor crops, but came, if rumor were cor- 
rect, out of the wide expanse of water to the 
south in canoes like villages. Once only had he 


[148] 


seen the strange creatures, how more 
than six months ago, and they had 
certainly been friendly. Stopping 
their huge smoking canoe at this very 
spot, they had given good value for 
the corn and goats supplied them. 
They had, and for this Tal was per- 
sonally grateful, cleared this very 
patch of ground which was now his 
farm. It was the wood they had 
needed for fuel and they had taken 
vast quantities on board with them, 
leaving still more of it to dry out on 
the bank here for their use when they 
should return downstream. 

Talk of defense against the white 
men from the south brought those 
other white men back to mind. Long 
before this they should have returned. 
The rains were past and daily the 
river was shrinking until now the 
sands stretched far out from each 
bank. With so much above the water 
line, that canoe of theirs must stretch 
far downward also, even as a big log 
floats more deeply than a thin one. 
Surely they must come soon, while 
there was yet sufficient water. 

In the village more and more ob- 
vious became the preparations for war. No youth 
could hold back without lifelong shame. Yet this 
was Tal’s first crop on his first farm, late and full 
because of the richness of the virgin soil and its 
nearness to the river. It was more, even, than he 
could hope to gather unaided. Tal almost 
groaned as he looked at his tall guinea-corn. 

Then, one night, on his return home, he found 
that the chief priest was eating. His fast on 
uncooked flour sprinkled with cold water was 
ended. That could mean only one thing. Some- 
one had started to harvest. 

Tal hazarded a guess. “The stony farm on the 
hill with the kuka tree?” The corn there was 
always the first to ripen. Also, which mattered 
now, it belonged to Konkrip, the loudest in the 
demand for war. 

“Even so!” 

In a few days, then, with the help of his neigh- 
bors, Konkrip would have his harvest safely in- 
side his own compound where nothing but the 
sacking or burning of the village could hurt it, 
and he would be free to go about stirring up the 
hot-heads. One by one the other farms would be 
harvested, until the majority in the village felt 
safe to arm and go to meet the enemy. People 
like Tal, whose crops were late and heavy, must 
then choose whether to stay behind, dishonored, 

































or march and leave their corn to the mercy of the 
birds and the baboons. 

Was this dilemma in which Tal found himself 
Konkrip’s plan? By dishonoring Tal in the eyes 
of the tribe, or beggaring him, that ambitious 
man might hope to remove the boy from his 
position as the coming Sarakin Tsafi, leaving the 
office open for himself. The more Tal considered 
this, the more resolved he grew that some means 
must be found to defeat this plot and plotter. 

“Just so far can you lead a free people.” The 
old priest had ended his meal, and was filling his 
long, clay-bowled pipe, crumbling the coarse to- 
baeco leaves in his hand. “And then, if the path 
be not to their liking, they will turn and seek 
another path, mayhap another leader.” The 
breaking of his fast should have brought him 
contentment, yet he seemed sad and troubled. 

“Already,” he continued slowly, “beer is be- 
ing made of last year’s grain in the household of 
Konkrip, as thank-offering for the harvest. And 
when friends and neighbors assemble to drink of 
it and to pour libations to the skulls of their 
ancestors, there will be loud talk and boasting 
of courage. Such is the effect of much beer. For 
yet a while I can hold the people from the folly 
which they seek—to attack, lest in turn they be 
attacked—but only from day to day, not know- 
ing what the morrow will bring. For half a moon 
at the most. And then... .” 

So, in spite of his rigid seclusion during the 
period of fasting, the chief priest, in that un- 

sanny way of his, had understood what was pass- 
ing in people’s minds. Or perhaps old Nasi had 
told him. She could come and go without arous- 
ing suspicion, since those who did not dread her 
as a witch, despised her as an idiot. 

His own meal ended, Tal licked his fingers and 
rose. If the Sarakin Tsafi was sad because of the 
folly of his people, 

Tal was miserable 
and, like a sick ani- 
mal, wanted to be 
alone. Tonight he 
would sleep in the 
little shelter hut he 
had made on _ his 
farm during the wet . 
season. He would 
take bow and ar- 
rows of course, since 
just at dawn there 
might be a barewa 
or two grazing on 
the edge of his farm. 

Outside the door 

of the compound he 
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halted. First he would wander through the vil- 
lage and hear what he might hear. At the fourth 
compound he heard a jeering laugh. He stood, 
the glow of the firelight upon him, unable to see 
the mocker. Then came a voice, the voice of 
Konkrip. 

“Behold, so eager is the hunter to fight the 
white man that he can not wait for us, but starts 
alone, and at night!” 

Tal’s hand swung to the knife at his side; but 
that perhaps was the very thing Konkrip sought. 
If the boy’s knife were drawn, Konkrip had the 
right to slay in self-defense. Doubtless an arrow 
waited even now on the bowstring somewhere in 
that darkness behind the fire. 

“The fruit of your mind is as the crop of your 
stony farm, O Konkrip—hasty and poor!” Tal 
heard a laugh—not 
Konkrip’s — and 
turned off, his anger 
lessened. 

But in this village 
of the tribe which 
some day he would 
rule he felt friendless. 
None greeted him, 
few even troubled to 
reply to his greeting, 
or, replying, looked . 
nervously about as 
though the simple courtesy were a crime. Tal 
was accustomed to loneliness, as is every hunter. 
He had risked the certain anger of the people 
when he had rescued Nasi from their accusations 
of witchcraft and brought her under the protec- 
tion of the chief priest. But this, this setting 
him apart, as a sick goat is avoided by the herd, 
was harder, far harder, to bear. 

The moon was old and had not yet risen. By 
the light of the stars 
he followed the 
path his feet had 
worn to the farm by 
the river. The fringe 
of forest through 
which he had to 
pass before reaching 
me oe the clearing on the 

et river bank was ut- 
terly dark, but the 
feel of the ground 
beneath his bare 
soles kept him to 
the path. The clear- 
ing itself was once 
more in bright star- 
light. 
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Tal had barely entered the grass and matting 
hut when he heard a tramping in the forest. 
With Konkrip still in his mind he leaped from 
the hut, ran silently to the cover of the forest 
and began to circle towards the sounds. Would 
the hatred in which the village seemed to hold 
him lead Konkrip and the others to that most 
dastardly of crimes, setting fire to a man’s corn 
on which he depended for food? But if so, they 
would surely have followed the path, not tram- 
pled heavily through the forest brush. Game ani- 
mals then? No, the sound still continued and was 
neither the crisp snapping of twigs under sharp 


hoofs nor the brushing of horns against boughs. 

Dorina, hippopotamus? Its wide feet would 
make the trampling noise, and hunger or greed 
sometimes drove it ashore to eat as much as 
could a whole village in a single night. It should 
be upwind, and its scent be plain if it had just 
left the water. Hard, almost impossible to kill 
with an arrow, though, and dangerous when 
wounded. Tal sought the edge of the clearing 
and crouched in the shadow within twenty paces 
of where the disturber would emerge into the 
light of the rising moon. 

(To be continued next month) 





Faraday lecturing at the Royal Institution 


Our Slave, 


Electricity 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


UR good slave electricity! How it works 
() for us today! It lights our buildings and 

our streets. It runs our street cars. In 
our homes it performs a thousand and one serv- 
ices for our comfort and convenience. It carries 
messages for us through the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the cable, and wireless. By means of the 
motion picture and the radio it brings us music 
and other forms of entertainment. In many fac- 
tories it furnishes power to make man’s work 
easier. 

For a long, long time in the world’s history 
men knew very little about electricity. But, little 
by little, they began to discover strange facts 
about it. Many centuries passed, however, be- 
fore they realized that it could be made to do 
useful work. Then, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century—only about a hundred years ago 
—came a great scientist, who made it possible to 
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put electricity at the service of man. His name 
was Michael Faraday. 

Michael Faraday, the son of a blacksmith, was 
born in the heart of busy London. When he was 
quite little he became a newsboy, for his father 
was very poor and Michael had to help support 
the family. Daily he trudged through the streets 
delivering newspapers to the customers of his 
employer. Few passersby noticed him and no 
one could have imagined that this poor little 
newsboy, when he grew up, was to become a 
great scientist whose work was to transform the 
world. Yet so it was to be. 

At the age of fourteen, Michael was appren- 
ticed to a bookseller. Many interesting books 
were brought to the bookseller’s to be bound, and 
the curious boy spent every moment he could 
get reading the books he was binding. Some of 
the scientific books described fascinating experi- 
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ments that could be performed. With the few 
pennies he could save, Michael bought some 
simple apparatus and all of his spare time he 
spent making experiments. 

One day Michael heard that a course of lec- 
tures was to be given at the Royal Institution 
by the famous scientist, Sir Humphry Davy. 
How he longed to go! But he had no money to 
buy a ticket. A kind-hearted customer, how- 
ever, who had noticed Michael’s interest in 
science, gave him a ticket; and with pencil and 
notebook, the eager youth went rejoicing to the 
lectures and took careful notes on all he heard. 
These notes the young enthusiast bound and 
sent to Sir Humphry Davy with a letter express- 
ing the wish that he might find employment at 
the Royal Institution. 

Soon after this a vacancy occurred in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution. So Mi- 
chael’s wish was granted. And when, on that 
never-to-be-forgotten morning, he was engaged 
to wash bottles, clean the instruments, and make 
himself generally useful around the laboratory, 
there was no happier youth in all London. 

Years passed and before very long Faraday 
had succeeded Sir Humphry Davy as director of 
the institution. During all that time he was 
working with electricity. Can a magnet produce 
an electric current? That was the question 
Faraday asked himself. He tried many experi- 
ments in searching for the answer to his ques- 


tion. For ten jong years he worked. Then on 
August 29, 1831, he made a great discovery. He 
coiled many feet of wire into a hollow cylinder 
and connected the ends of the coil to an instru- 
ment which would show when an electric current 
was flowing. Taking a magnet he brought the 
end of the magnet close to the wire. There was 
no current. Suddenly he thrust the magnet into 
the coil of wire and the needle on his machine 
showed that there was a current in the wire. But 
the current stopped again when the magnet came 
to rest. Quickly he jerked the magnet out of the 
coil and as he did so, the needle moved in the 
opposite direction. Again and again he repeated 
the experiment, and again and again the needle 
in the machine swung back and forth each time 
the magnet was thrust in and out of the coil 
of wire. 

So Faraday discovered how to produce an elec- 
tric current with a magnet. 

Faraday then decided that he must make a 
machine which would generate electricity. 
Twelve days later he had constructed a simple 
machine consisting of a copper dise with a handle 
fitted to it and a big horseshoe magnet. Between 
the poles of the magnet he revolved the copper 
dise and connected it with a galvanometer. The 
needle moved as the disc turned. This machine 
was called adynamo. With it a steady stream of 
electricity could be produced. 

After Faraday made the first dynamo, many 
men worked to produce electricity in large quan- 
tities. The power of swift-flowing water had 
been used for centuries to turn wheels. With 
the dynamo it became possible to transform 
water power into electric power. 

The work of Faraday prepared the way for a 
number of other wonderful inventions. As soon 
as it was discovered that electricity could be pro- 
duced, men tried to find a way to make it send 
messages. The man who first succeeded, after 
twelve years of hard work, was Samuel Morse. 

Morse was an artist. He had been to Europe 
to study and was returning on the packet ship 
Sully. One day one of the passengers exhibited 
an electro-magnet he had secured in Europe and 
described wonderful electrical experiments he 
had seen. Morse was fascinated, and the thought 
came to him that an electric current might be 
made to carry messages. Before he landed he 
had worked out the idea of how it might be done. 
As he was leaving the ship he remarked to the 
captain, “Well, captain, if you should hear of the 
telegraph one of these days as the wonder of the 
world, remember that the discovery was made on 
board the good ship Sully.” 

For years Morse lived and worked in one little 
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Laying the Atlantic cable, 1866 


making experiments with electric cur- 
rents and little magnets. He was so poor that 
he had to construct his invention out of bits 
of wire, the wheels of an old clock, and an old 
picture frame. But at last he sueceeded in join- 
ing the wires and magnets together in such a 
way that clicking sounds could be given and 
heard at each end of long wires, and in 1844 
he gave the world the first electric telegraph. 
After it was proved that messages could be 
sent by the telegraph, people began to wonder 
whether it was possible to telegraph across the 
ocean. Cyrus W. Field, a young merchant of 
New York, decided to undertake the task of 
laying a cable to connect America and Europe. 
But was it possible to lay a cable thousands of 
miles long across the br sedth of the Atlantic? 
Suppose it could be laid, could an electric cur- 
rent be sent through it? Field decided to try. 
The laying of the cable was a terrific task. 
Time and time again a cable was laid, only to 
snap in mid-ocean. People everywhere began to 
think that a deep-sea cable could never be made 
to work. But Field never gave up. Each time 
he failed he began all over again. At last, on 
July 27, 1866, after thirteen years of work, came 
the joyous day for Field when at last the old 
world and the new were united by telegraphic 
communication. Today, thanks to our good 
friend electricity, we can send a cable message 
to almost any nation on earth, and our words will 
speed around the world in a very few minutes. 
The telegraph carries messages of dots and 
dashes. Other men thought of sending the voice 
directly over wires. On a hot June day a tall 
young man was busy in an attic in one of the 
narrow streets of Boston, absorbed in working 
with a queer-looking machine. This was Alex- 


room, 
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ander Graham Bell. In an ad- 
joining room a young mechanic, 


Thomas Watson, was working on 
another odd-looking machine. The 
two machines were connected by 
an electric wire. Watson, by acci- 
dent, plucked a string on his ma- 
chine, and Bell heard a faint sound 
in his instrument. Suddenly, with 
a great shout, the tall young in- 
ventor came rushing into Watson’s 
room, his eyes blazing with excite- 
ment. “What did you do then?” 
he shouted. “Don’t change any- 
thing! Let me see!” For three 
years, Bell and his assistant had 
been toiling over the invention, 





with 


Marconi in Newfoundland in December, 1901, 
the instruments with which he received the first 
wireless from England 


and when Bell heard that faint twang he knew 
that he had at last discovered the secret of the 
telephone. 

It was a long time, however, before words 
could be heard over a wire. Then came the great 
day, March 10, 1876. Bell was at his instrument 
in the attic. Watson had run a wire from the 
workshop down into the basement of the house. 
Watson kept shouting into the transmitter, but, 
try as he would, he could not make Bell hear at 
the other end of the wire. Suddenly Watson’s 
telephone said distinctly, “Mr. Watson, come 
here. I want you.” 

Watson dropped the receiver, and, wild with 
joy, rushed with headlong speed up the stairs to 
Bell. “I can hear you!” he shouted breathlessly. 
“T can hear your words!” At last the telephone 
could talk. 





Wonderful as were the inventions by which 
messages could be sent over wires, still more mar- 
velous ones were to follow. No sooner had the 
telegraph and telephone come into widespread 
use than scientists began to dream of sending 
messages without wires. That electricity could 
travel a long way through the air without a wire 
had long been known, but no one had been able 
to apply this information in a practical way. 

Guglielmo Marconi, a young Italian, became 
interested in the problem and carried on a num- 
ber of experiments in Europe. Working for a 
number of years, the young inventor had suc- 
ceeded in reaching more and more distant points, 
but he was not satisfied. He wanted to send 
messages across the Atlantic Ocean. In 1901 a 
powerful set was erected on the west coast of 
England ready for the great test. It was decided 
that three dots representing the letter S, were to 
be transmitted at a certain time. Then Marconi 
came to America and established a receiving sta- 
tion on the island of Newfoundland. 

One day Marconi sat in a bare little room in 
Newfoundland with receiver at his ear and his 
eye on the clock nearby. The time was approach- 
ing when the operator, two thousand miles away, 
was to begin signaling the letter S. 

Nearly half an hour passed by and not a sound 
was heard. Was the test to fail? Suddenly, in 
the intense silence, Marconi thought he heard a 
faint tick. A moment later came three little 
clicks—the letter S/ All was quiet again. Then, 
faintly, it came again, three little clicks. The 
sound had leaped two thousand miles across the 
ocean. Over and over again the signal was re- 
peated until there could be no doubt of the ex- 
periment. Thus wireless was given to the world. 

But even the wireless telegraph was not to be 
the final word in the development of communica- 


tion. No sooner had Marconi perfected the wire- 
less telegraph than men of science began working 
on the wireless telephone. Fifteen years after 
the first wireless message was sent, radio began 
its matchless conquest of space. By 1914 there 
was radio communication in every civilized coun- 
try of the world. 

It was the great inventor, Thomas Edison, who 
made it possible to use electricity for lighting. 
Scientists had known for a long time that a 
current of electricity heats the wire that carries 
it, and some had tried to make an electric light 
by having a strong curent heat a fine wire to 
white heat. But these -wires quickly burned up. 
Edison thought of putting the wire in a glass 
bulb from which the air had been pumped out. 
One of his greatest difficulties was to find the 
right kind of wire. The young inventor worked 
patiently and tirelessly, testing one material after 
another. At last, in 1879, he succeeded in mak- 
ing a carbon filament by heating a piece of cot- 
ton thread. This slender filament he placed in a 
bulb and connected with the wires leading to a 
machine generating an electric current. Then he 
extracted the air from the bulb and turned on 
the electricity. A beautiful light greeted his 
eyes, much brighter than any that had been 
known before. This was the birth of the electric 
light. 

Edison built a central power station from 
which the electric current could be sent out to 
buildings and homes. And soon people every- 
where had electric lights instead of the dangerous 
oil lamps or gas lights that had been used up to 
that time. 

New uses for electricity have constantly been 
found. Today our good slave does so much use- 
ful work for us it is hard to understand how 
people ever got along without it. 
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ARIE 


and Jean Coété lived in a 


whitewashed farmhouse near Que- 


bec. From their front steps they 
could look across sloping fields to the St. 
And from their back 
steps they could look past the barn and the 


big outdoor oven across rich farm land. 


Lawrence River. 


The Coté farmhouse was very small. But 
its thick walls kept out the winter cold. Its 
Inside it 
There was 
a tall stove to sit beside in winter. 


steep roof shed the heavy snows. 
was cozy and neat as could be. 

There 
were high beds with drawers underneath for 
The chil- 
great-great-great-grandfather had 
made the chairs and tables long ago when 


the children to sleep in snugly. 
dren’s 


And there was a 
loom on which Mother Coté made beautiful 
plaid and striped rugs. All the rugs in the 
And in 
farm looked very gay with 
a long row of bright rugs hung over the 
fence for the tourists to see and to buy. 
There was work on the farm for the chil- 
dren to do. Marie fed the chickens and 
hunted the eggs. Jean brought in the water 
and And _ every 
afternoon they both brought the cows from 
the pasture. 
done, 
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the house was first built. 


house had been made on that loom. 
the summer the 


weeded the cabbages. 
Then when the milking was 


they would take the milk to Mr. 


Joujou 


In) 


Quebec 


EDNA POTTER 


Illustrations by the Author 


Boucher’s store in the village. That was 
more fun than anything else. Everyone 
spoke to them as they walked down the 
street. And when their old friend, Mr. 
Boucher, had unloaded the last milk can 
from the little cart, “Now 
we shall see if there is a morsel of candy to 
be found.” And there always was! 


It was Mr. 


he always said, 


Boucher who had given them 


Joujou, the funniest dog they ever had 
known. At first he was just a ball of fluff. 


Marie used to carry him in her arms and at 
night she would put him to bed in the doll’s 
cradle. Then, all at once it seemed, he was 
too big to be carried. But poor, foolish Jou- 
jou! He did not know that. He would 
walk back and forth on his long, silly legs 
in front of Marie and beg her to pick him up. 
And at night he would try to get into the 
doll’s little cradle. ‘‘He thinks that his bed 
has grown smaller,’ Jean would laugh. 
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Marie would put him to bed 
in the doll’s cradle 


Poor puzzled Joujou would lie down at last 
with his chin on the edge of the cradle. 

One night Father Coté looked up from his 
paper. “I must go to Quebec tomorrow,” 
he said. “Who would like to go with me?” 

Jean and Marie answered, “I should!’ 
in one breath. 

Joujou thumped his tail on the floor and 
said, “Woof,” in a very loud voice. 

“No, not you, Joujou,” 
said Father. ‘But, Marie 
and Jean, you may come 
if you like.” 

The children could 
hardly wait for morning to 
come. But at last the sun 
was shining, breakfast was 
eaten, a lunch was packed, 
and Father and Jean and 
Marie were ready to start. 
“Good-bye,* Joujou, dar- 
ling,” said Marie, as she 
climbed in the car. She 
reached out to give him one 
more little pat. Quick as a 
wink Joujou jumped in be- 
side her. The car gave a whirr and a snort, 
as it always did when it started a journey. 
And Marie just kept still! She knew that 
she ought to tell Father. But Joujou did 
look so happy! He smiled as much as a dog 
can smile, and Marie smiled, too. They 
were a long way from home before Father 
knew that Joujou was in the back seat. 
“We shall all be sorry,” said Father Coté. 
But Marie was not sorry at all. 

Marie and Jean always looked and looked 
when they went to Quebec. And it is no 
wonder they did. For Quebec is a fairy- 
tale kind of place. It 
gray rock high above the St. Lawrence 
River. On the top of the rock is an old 
walled town; the Upper Town, it is called. 


is built on a great 





The Chateau and the Lower 
Town, Quebec 


Ancient stone houses and churches and 
stores are packed close in pinched, crooked 
streets. Away up above them, like a fairy- 
tale castle come true, is the tall Chateau 
Frontenac Hotel. At the foot of the cliff, 
on the shores of the St. Lawrence River, is 
the Lower Town. 

Marie and Jean loved it all. Marie al- 
ways looked for the Chien d’Or, the golden 
dog, who gnaws his bone 
in the tablet above the post- 
office door. Jean could 
never wait till it was time 
for a ride in the elevator 
that whisks up and down 
on the face of the cliff be- 
tween the two parts of the 
city. And they both al- 
ways looked for the monu- 
ment to the first settlers in 
the City Hall Square. On 
it they would find the name 
Jean Coté, their very own 
ancestor. Jean had been 
named for him. 

Sut today it was dif- 
ferent. Joujou was with them, and Joujou 
had never before seen a city. Father had 
tied a cord to his collar before they started 
to walk through the streets, and Jean and 
Marie tried to hold him with that. But Jou- 
jou had never seen crowds like these. He 
had never heard so many clanging noises. 
He had never sniffed smells so frightening 
and so strange! Joujou was wildly excited. 
He wound this way and that. He twisted 
his cord around everyone’s legs. He pulled 
and tugged and at last broke the cord. And 
then he went galloping off out of sight. 

Jean whistled and Marie called all the 
way down Mountain Hill. And Father 
Coté asked all kinds of people, “Have you 
seen a lost puppy?’ But nobody had. 
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They hunted here and they hunted there till 
at last they were down in the Lower Town. 
They walked in and out of its dark, narrow 
They hunted the market square 
from end to end. They even went out to 
the ends of the docks. 


lanes. 


Joujou was not to 
be found. 

Slowly and sadly they climbed Break- 
neck Stairs for one last long search in the 
Upper Town. Jean looked very sad and 
Marie had to wink hard to keep back the 
tears. “Poor little Joujou!” she said. “We 
shall never see him again.” Then she 
jumped and said, “Oh! Something cold 
and damp had touched her hand. And what 
do you think? It 
was Joujou’s 
nose! 

Father caught 
tight hold of the 


broken cord which Ss mat 
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was hanging from Joujou’s collar. Then 
they all hurried back to the car. ‘Some one 
must stay here with Joujou,” said Father. 

“T will stay,” said Marie, in a very small 
voice. 

And all that she saw of Quebec for the 
rest of that day was the stained gray wall of 
an old stone house. 

Joujou never went to Quebee again. TIn- 
stead he has grown to be a fine, useful, coun- 
try dog. He helps to bring the cows home 
from pasture. He keeps safe watch over 
Mother Cété’s lovely rugs as they hang in a 
And every afternoon 
when the children go to Mr. Boucher’s store 


row on the fence. 


in the village, he 
draws the milk- 
wagon for them in 
the most dignified 
way that you ever 
saw. 


Something to Read 


HO-MING 


Elizabeth Foreman Lewis: Winston: $2.00 


(Girls, 10 to 15) 


AST year in the News, we had a story about 
Ho-ming, called “A Public Benefactor.” It 
was adapted by Mrs. Lewis from one of the 

chapters in this book. But the book, naturally, 
carries the story of Ho-ming much further. 
Ho-ming’s grandmother never forgave her son 
for his weakness in not having Ho-ming’s feet 
bound when she was little just because the child 


cried. Not only were such large feet hideous in 


her grandmother’s eyes, but they permitted the 
girl to run about the town in a most unmaidenly 
manner, just like a boy. And when Ho-ming 
was little, her curiosity got her into many 
scrapes. But it was through her curiosity that 
she made the acquaintance of Wei-doctor, the 
Chinese woman trained in modern medicine, who 
was devoting herself to the sick of the town. 
Ho-ming wanted to learn everything. She 
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envied the daughter of the gardener of the white 
women’s school for her chance to learn to read 
the difficult Chinese symbols. She listened to 
the stories from the classics and to Wei-doctor’s 
strange teachings with equal avidity. Wei-doc- 
tor in turn was amused by Ho-ming and pleased 
to discover that the girl had a good mind as well 
as a lively curiosity. Feeling a need for someone 
to help her in her work, and seeing in Ho-ming 
a resemblance to herself as a child, the doctor 
paid for Ho-ming’s tuition in the foreign school. 

With that began an entirely new life for Ho- 
ming. No longer a flighty, irresponsible child, 
Ho-ming flung herself into her studies, deter- 
mined to make up for the lost years. Besides 
learning to write beautifully the delicate char- 
acters of her own language, the girl learned many 
strange things she could hardly believe. The 
teachers in the school, white and Chinese alike, 
said that there were no demons. This Ho-ming 
could scarcely believe at first. When the moon 
went into an eclipse she gave her precious bar of 
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lavender soap to her brother to make an even 
greater noise to frighten away the dragon that 
was swallowing the moon. But in time she 
learned many things. 

As always in Mrs. Lewis’s books, there is a 
good deal of excitement. Bandits, soldiers (as 
much dreaded as bandits), a horde 
of wretched flood refugees who 
started an epidemic, a girl from 
Shanghai, unlike any other Chi- 
nese girl Ho-ming had ever met 
before, who hated foreigners and 
had no respect for the old, a mys- 
terious attack on Wei-doctor, and, 
finally, fire and violence at the 
foreign school all made Ho-ming’s 
life exciting. 

Ho-ming spent her spare hours 
at Wei-doctor’s dispensary, and 
learned how to be of great service 
to her benefactor and to the sick. 
But the best thing of all was the 
final kindness of Wei-doctor in 
arranging for her to enter the Nanking Hospital 
for training. 





Ho-ming 


HUMPHREY 


Majorie Flack: Doubleday, Doran: $2.00 
(Ages 8 to 11) 


ARA ANN and Thomas gave Humphrey his 
name when he was four years old, because he 
humped along in such a funny way. Their uncle 
carved his name and the date—1834—on Hum- 
phrey’s under shell. It didn’t hurt Humphrey, 
for he was a turtle, and a turtle doesn’t have any 
more feeling in his shell than you do in your hair 
when it is cut. 

Sara Ann and Thomas found Humphrey be- 
side the spring where the stage coach stopped for 
everyone to drink. They took Humphrey with 
them to Salem and showed him a sailing ship 
and some pirates; but when they went home 
again in the fall, they set him free beside the 
same pool where they had found him. 

After that Humphrey never was much afraid 





of people. That was lucky because between then 
and now (turtles live a very long time) other 
children found him and took him home with 
them. The Green children took him home the 
very next year. 

But Humphrey always managed to get away 
before it was time for him to dig himself in the 
ground to sleep for the winter. He stayed away 
from people for twenty years, and then a peddler 
caught him and gave him to another Green boy. 
Jonathan’s father recognized Humphrey, and got 
out the old cart he had made for the turtle 
twenty years before. But Humphrey had grown 
a little in twenty years. 

After Humphrey got away again, thirty years 
went by before any more children found him. 
Humphrey was fifty-four years old then, but he 
had searcely changed at all. He was only a little 
bit bigger. This time Humphrey spent his nights 
in the wood box in the kitchen of a house in the 
village, and one night there was a fire. When 
Humphrey got out of his box and knocked over 
the dustpan, he waked the family up; and then 
he got away and walked all the way back to his 
spring beside the road. 

Humphrey never did change very much, but 
he saw many other things change. Trains came, 
and the stage coach ran no longer. After a while 
automobiles began to appear on the road. In 
1905 a car broke down beside Humphrey’s spring, 
and a boy took the turtle back to town with him 
again for a few days. But Humphrey got back. 
After a while the old dirt road was paved, and 
more and more automobiles and buses and trucks 
went by all the time. Humphrey didn’t like to 
walk on the paved road on hot days because it 
was so hot and smelly. But one day, he did try 
to cross the road. Two more children picked him 
up. They might have been you. But they 
couldn’t take him home with them as the others 
had, for they were on their way to an apartment 
in New York, and there isn’t any place for turtles 
in an apartment. So Humphrey dug himself in 
once more that fall, and has been staying safely 
beside his spring ever since. 

“Humphrey” has very good colored pictures. 

—J.W.S. 


Wales 


E. V. LUCAS 


The gallant Welsh, of all degrees, 
Have one delightful habit: 

They cover toast with melted cheese 
And eall the thing a rabbit. 

And though no fur upon it grows, 





And though it has no twitching nose, 
Nor twinkling tail behind it, 

As reputable rabbits should, — 

Yet taste a piece, and very good 
I’m bound to say you'll find it. 
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TEN you 
find that 
more than 
75,000 different 
stamps have been 
issued throughout 


the world, and that 
there are estimated 
to be more than 
nine million stamp 
collectors, it is only 
natural to wonder 
what makes the col- 
lection of stamps 
such a fascinating 
hobby. Many peo- 
ple collect stamps 
because of the hope 
that some day their 
collections will be 
valuable. Others do 
so because of the 
history and romance 
surrounding the is- 
suance of the vari- 
ous stamps. 

Many times, I am sure, the question has been 
asked, “Which is the most valuable stamp in the 
world?” Strangely enough, it is not the first 
stamp issued, but a one-cent magenta stamp of 
British Guiana, issued in 1856. It gets its value 
simply because only one specimen is known to 
exist. This stamp is valued at $50,000 by its 
present owner. 

The first postage stamp in the world was is- 
sued in England on May 6, 1840, and is known as 
the “one-penny black,” from its color. The Eng- 
lish post offices soon ran into difficulties, for they 
found that their cancellation marks did not show 
up on the black stamp; so a “one-penny red” 
was issued. It bore an engraved head of Queen 
Victoria and set a precedent for the future 
stamps of England, which have always borne 
illustrations of the reigning monarch. Instead 
of being rare or very valuable, as one might sup- 
pose, this stamp was recently quoted at $2.00 if 
used or $18.00 if unused. 

The United States first used stamps for post- 
age in 1845, when stamps were issued locally by 
postmasters in several cities. The first stamps 
were officially issued by the government in 1847, 
although it was a long time after that before our 
postal system was nationally organized. Before 
the organization of our postal system, city dis- 
patch companies handled local mail. These com- 
panies used “franks” instead of stamps, and 
today these “franks” are prized possessions in 
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A Tin Can Island cover 





Stamp 
Oddities 


HAL B. ATKINSON 


collections, 
and bring high 
prices. The first 
United States 
stamps did not, as 
might be supposed, 
bear a picture of 


many 





a DB, Atkinson 


ol our first president, 
George Washington, 
but of Benjamin 


Franklin, who was 
our first postmaster- 
general. 

No one knows 
who was the world’s 
first stamp collector, 
but it is known that 
collections had been 
started as early as 
1860. In 1861, a 
Frenchman by the 
name of Alfred Po- 
tique published the 
first stamp catalog. 
Today, there are 
countless fine collec- 
tions in existence, and philately has become 
firmly established throughout the civilized world. 

Not quite five hundred countries, cities, colo- 
nies, states, and provinces have issued postage 
stamps. Tibet, in Asia, has issued the fewest 
stamps in the world, having.only five varieties. 
On the other hand, the United States has issued 
more postage stamps than any other country. 
Five thousand, six hundred and twenty-eight va- 
rieties are listed. Great Britain, which issued 
the first stamp, has issued a mere five hundred 
and forty varieties, if its colonial possessions are 
not ineluded. 

Many different persons, animals, birds, and 
places have been used as illustrations on stamps, 
but only one postage stamp pictures Christ. This 
was issued by Italy in 1923. However, there are 
several which carry pictures of the Madonna and 
the Christ Child. 

At one time Sicily was a separate kingdom and 
issued its own stamps. But King Bomba of 
Sicily did not want his picture marred by cancel- 
ing ink, so a special cancellation was devised that 
went around three sides of a stamp, leaving his 
picture untouched. 

The United States has the honor of issuing the 
first “mourning” stamp, which came out follow- 
ing President Lincoln’s assassination. Since that 
time, many countries have issued , mourning 
stamps. Belgium issued one on the death of 
King Albert and Germany put out one after the 


death of President von Hindenburg. The United 
States has always honored its Presidents by put- 
ting their pictures on stamps, but for some un- 
known reason the following have never been so 
honored: Franklin Pierce, John Tyler, James K. 
Polk, James Buchanan, Martin Van Buren, and 
Chester A. Arthur. 

While stamp collectors are interested in rare 
stamps as a rule, there is, perhaps, a much more 
general interest in unusual stamps. 

For example, one unusual set of 

stamps that has never failed to —— 
evoke interest is our own Colum- 
bian issue. Issued in 1892 to com- 
memorate Columbus’ discovery 
of land in the new world, they 
present an amusing oddity. The a 
one-cent stamp shows Columbus 
in sight of land as a beardless in- 
dividual. On the two-cent stamp, 
Columbus landing, apparently a 
few hours later, is depicted with a 
full beard. The islands of St. 
Kitts-Nevis, in the West Indies, have issued 
stamps showing Columbus sighting land through 
a telescope, which was not invented until after 
his death. British stamps used to be canceled 
with a slogan, “British Goods Are Best,” until it 
was learned that the cancellation machine itself 
had been manufactured in the United States. 

The United States fifty-cent Graf-Zeppelin 
issue of 1933 has a serious error. The dirigible 
hangar shown on the stamp is that at Glendale, 
California, and not the one at Friedrichshafen, 
Germany, the home port of the ship. When the 
first air-mail stamp was issued by the United 
States in 1918, three sheets of one hundred 
stamps each were put through the presses the 
wrong way when the second color was being 
added, and so the stamp came out with the air- 
plane in the center upside down. Two of these 
three sheets were destroyed by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, but the third was sold 
without the error being noted. This was bought 
for $24.00 by a collector who quickly spotted the 
error, and who later sold the sheet for $15,000. 
Today, individual stamps from this sheet are 
cataloged at $3,300. 

Two stamps that never fail to interest persons 
in general are, respectively, the largest stamp in 
the world and the smallest. A newspaper stamp 
issued by the United States in 1865 is conceded 
to be the largest and in the same year the De- 
partment of Bolivar of the Republic of Colom- 
bia issued what is commonly regarded as the 
smallest. 

“Tin Can Island” or Niuafoou, Tonga, in the 
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lumbus with a tele- 
scope 


South Seas, derives its nickname from the fact 
that at one time all mail sent or received from 
there was carried in tin cans by swimmers. This 
was done because there is no harbor large enough 
to permit a ship to dock. Because of the vicious- 
ness of the sharks, however, this had to be 
stopped, and canoes are now used. Mail delivery 
and collection is made only once a year. 

The stamp with the highest face value of any 
stamp was that of one issued by 
Germany shortly after the World 
War—fifty billion marks. Before 
the war, it would have been worth 
about ten billion dollars, but at 
that time German printing presses 
were turning out almost worthless 
paper money. In China a postage 
stamp bears the picture of a carp. 
In the Chinese language the carp 
is the messenger fish. Chinese 
legend says that at one time it 
was used as carrier pigeons are 
sometimes used today. 

Before our national Post Office Department 
was well organized it was customary for local 
postmasters to devise their own canceling de- 
vices, and issues bearing “skull and crossbones” 
cancellations are among the oddities of the stamp 
world. One postmaster canceled his stamps 
“Don’t U.S. M.” This was misinterpreted until 
he explained that he meant “Don’t use ’em 
again!” It seems that some of our ancestors had 
a habit of washing off cancellations and using 
the stamps again. Stamps have been issued in 
all kinds of shapes, rectangular, circular, tri- 
angular, octagonal, diamond, and oval. 

Many persons collect first-day covers, showing 
post office cancellations on the first day a new 
stamp is issued. Collections of old envelopes 
or covers have also become extremely popular, 
those of the Confederate States being especially 
rare and valuable. 

A most recent cover, which some day will un- 
doubtedly be of considerable value, is the one 
carried aloft approximately sixty thousand feet 
on the stratosphere balloon flight sponsored by 
the National Geographic Society and the United 
States Army Air Corps. A pouch containing 
about one hundred and fifty envelopes addressed 
to various prominent individuals was rescued 
from the wreckage of the balloon and the letters 
were dispatched to their destinations by air mail. 
Enclosed in each envelope was a letter signed 
by the three aviators, Major W. E. Kepner, Cap- 
tain A. W. Stevens, and Lieutenant O. A. Ander- 
son, explaining the flight. They attached a 
sample of the cloth clipped from the gas bag. 
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TULIPS 


Tulips bold 

Red and gold, 
Valiant warriors 
Fighting cold. 


Chill the wind, 
Faint the sun. 
Still they ery 
Spring’s begun. 
—H. R. 8. 


THE PROGRAM PICTURE 

DUSTY road turned off from the highway 

to Shanghai and led into the village. In 
the middle of the village stood a temple. It was 
of a lovely red lacquer and dim gold, and down 
the slant of the roof ran ribs of tile ending in 
green dragons sticking out their tongues at the 
sky. But we were not going to the temple. 
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Further down the street we came to the bean- 
merchants’ shop and the tea shop. We passed 
the pool at whose edge women filled red jars. In 
it were mirrored the low houses with their 
scooped roofs and horned corners. Then we 
“ame to the school. 

It was low and ill-lighted; the floor was of 
earth. Desks and backless benches were the 
furniture, and the cold wind seeped through the 
open door and the paper-covered window spaces. 
But it was filled with cheerful children, dressed 
so much alike in long padded coats, and all with 
their hair in pigtails, that it was hard to say 
which were girls and which boys. But the girls 
wore bangs. There seemed to be no books, but 
plenty of brown paper and pots of ink. 

As we entered there was perfect silence, though 
a score of black eyes asked why we had come to 
visit them. 

Fortunately the girl who was with me could 
speak Chinese, and explained that I would like 
to make a sketch of one of the pupils to take 
back to American school children. 

The master was pleased. He told a tall girl 
to come forward, and through the interpreter I 
asked her to show me how they wrote in China. 
Bent almost double, in anything but a “correct 
posture,” she traced the characters for Health, 
Happiness, and Prosperity on a sheet of paper, 
and while she wrote, I drew. The master stood 
at my elbow, entranced. When I got up to go he 
held out a trembling hand and, begging us to 
wait, left the room. , 

We waited—waited, as we afterwards found, 
while his youngest child was bathed and dressed 
in gala costume. Green trousers were pulled on, 
blue silk jacket was buttoned, damp hair was 
pushed under a quaint cap embroidered with a 
design of fishes. 

“Paint my baby,” implored the master, set- 
tling her and her finery on the school bench. 

The little thing sat motionless, gazing at me 
demurely with bright black eyes. 

“What is the meaning of the fish cap?” we 
asked, sure that it held some folk lore. 

The master shook his head. ‘Her mother 
made it,” he murmured, as he touched it gently 
with a long, crooked finger nail.—A. M. U. 


ABOUT THE COVER 


HE Welsh have things well arranged. They 

celebrate the day of St. David, patron of their 
country, on the first of March; and their national 
flower, the daffodil, is likely to be in bloom for 
the occasion. The girls in the picture are wear- 
ing the ancient national costume of Wales, 
which, unfortunately, is seldom seen nowadays. 


LR.C 
AVE you noticed that 
when you specially 


like any book or 
story, you always want to 
tell someone else about it 
and, if possible, to pass it 
on? That is probably why 
members of the Junior Red 
Cross everywhere are al- 
ways so quick to respond to 
any suggestion that books 
may be welcomed by school 
children here and _ there. 
Pupils in New York City 
schools made some interest- 
ing friends in far-away 
Orogrande, New Mexico, 
through an album and a 
gift of books. 

In November the New 
Mexico Juniors, down in 
the dry southwestern coun- 
try, sent an album which they wanted placed in 
some school on the eastern seacoast. It went to 
the New York Juniors. The Orogrande mem- 
bers offered to send their correspondent school 
“a collection of cactus or of ore if you would like 
that, or perhaps you would like a horned toad for 
your museum. They are harmless.” In one of 
their letters they wrote: 

“Our school is different from your school. It 
has just one room and only twenty-six pupils. 
We have two blackboards. We have a hard time 
with them. Every time the teacher wants to put 
something on them for us to see she has to go 
around and pull down all the shades. 

“We have three book shelves, but the teacher 
owns most of the books. Some of her friends in 
the north gave us some books for our school. 
Our teacher put a colored picture of Sir Galahad 
in the front of the room. We didn’t have any 
pictures until she came this year. We have a 
Junior Red Cross flag and our New Mexico state 
flag in the front of our room. 

“We wash our hands before we eat our lunch. 
We use liquid soap and paper towels. The soap 
is in a bottle and so is the water. One child 
pours the soap and one the water. It is warm 
here so we wash outdoors. We eat our lunches 
inside. We hemmed salt sacks to cover our desks 
like a lunch cloth. 





One of the N. C. F. libraries. 
stories for all ages, a dictionary, and a 
twelve-volume encyclopedia 


_come by express for the Orogrande school. 


Book Shares 


“Soon we will have a 
two-roomed school. It is 
being built with the bricks 
from the abandoned school 
at Price. The C. W. A. 
funds will pay for it. 
Many of our fathers are 
helping to build it. It will 
be a modern school. 

“Will you tell us about 
your school? 

“We have a big play- 
ground. We play baseball 
mostly. Just now we are 
making Junior Red Cross 
toys at recess and noons.” 

The New York Juniors 
were quick to see that books 
would be welcomed in that 
school. About Thanksgiving 
Day a neighbor drove up 
with a large box that had 
In- 
side were twenty-two interesting books, for all 
grades, and there was, besides, a school diction- 
ary. One of the boys sent this thank-you note 
for the Orogrande children: 

“We think you were very thoughtful to send 
us books because we need books worse than any- 
thing. Our dictionary is worn out and our other 
books have been read. Our other books have few 
references but the books you sent us have many 
references and interesting stories. 

“We received the books this morning—each 
one is being read and catalogued.” 

One of the New York schools that got inter- 
ested in the Orogrande group was the School for 
the Deaf. This school has had an active Junior 
Red Cross membership for years. The pupils 
there decided to send copies of My Weekly 
Reader, a magazine which they enjoyed. When 
the magazines arrived, Orogrande children were 
having trouble getting enough water for their 
handwashings. Their water supply, a mountain 
river forty-five miles away, had been affected by 
the drought and the railroad was shipping in 
water in oil tanks. The Orogrande Junior Red 
Cross sent this thank-you letter: 

“Thank you for the paper which you sent us. 
We have never used it, but our teacher has and 
she says it is very good. 


There are 
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“We will send you a collection of arrowheads 
when school takes up in January. The Indians 
used to hunt in the desert around us. When the 
wind blows it uncovers the heads. Most of them 
were used to kill birds. 

“We thought you might like to see what we 
look like. Our school has just one room. The 
big cactus is a yueca. It is our state flower. 

“How do you earn your Red Cross money? 
This is the first year we belonged. We made toy 
animals out of inner tubes and sold them for ten 
cents apiece. Some friends of our teacher in 
Alamogordo gave us twenty-five cents apiece for 
them. 

We have sold over fifty. They were burros, 
elephants, dogs, owls, teddy bears, rabbits, and 
squirrels. We had to stop making elephants be- 
cause we couldn't get any more gray tubes. Some 
tourists and miners bought them, as well as folks 
who live here that have small children. 

“We thank you again and wish you a happy 
New Year.” 

After a severe flood swept over parts of some 
counties in Kentucky, many schools found them- 
selves out of books. Disaster relief workers of 
the Red Cross reported the matter to National 
Headquarters at Washington, and in a little 
while two hundred story books were on the rails 
for Kentucky, sent by Junior Red Cross members 
of Westchester County, New York; and another 
collection of books was being forwarded from 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Last October a letter came from the Juniors in 
a country school at Hampshire, Tennessee, say- 
ing that they had collected a lot of walnuts, 
hickory nuts and chestnuts, which they would 
like to exchange for books. 


The Junior members in four Chapters were 
offered the chance to share in this opportunity 
They responded with a will and with good collec- 
tions of books—Utiea, Albany, Poughkeepsie, in 
New York, and Mansfield in Massachusetts. 

These are not by any means all the cases in 
which this group or that has had the pleasure of 
sharing book friends with others. But we want 
to tell you about how all the members of the 
American Junior Red Cross everywhere are hav- 
ing a chance now to take part in a book project 
of national scope. 

The sum of three thousand dollars has been 
allotted from the National Children’s Fund 
to buy small libraries for eighty-five rural and 
mountain schools scattered through the country 
—fifty-one sets for schools in the eastern part of 
the United States, twenty for the middle west, 
and fourteen for the Pacific and mountain region. 
Along with the books goes enrollment in the 
Junior Red Cross. The schools getting the sets 
will have a chance to read this in their copies of 
the News. They will probably add to the collec- 
tions themselves and another year, other schools 
will have their turn for these small “starter 
libraries.” 

Here is the list of the books: 

“Angus and the Ducks”; “Millions of Cats”; 
“A Child’s Geography of the World”; “Adven- 
tures of Pinocchio”; “Hans Brinker and the Sil- 
ver Skates’; “Heidi”; “Robin Hood and His 
Merry Men”; “The Children’s Bible’; ‘“Under- 
stood Betsy”; “Friends in Strange Garments”; 
“Tom Sawyer’; “Smoky”; “Little Women”; 
“One Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls”’; 
“Winston’s Simplified Dictionary”; “Richards’ 
Cyclopedia” (12 volumes). 


Juniors at Work 


NE of the libraries purchased by the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund was sent to Mount 
Vernon, Kentucky. The Junior Chair- 

man of the county wrote: 


It is such a wonderful gift. I can truly say that with 
this set of books Flat Rock School will have the best 
library of any school in the county except our three public 
high schools. You have made a wonderful selection in 
choosing the books, and I hardly know how the express 
my thanks for them. 

In order that I might see that the books are properly 
cared for, I think it would be well if they were left in our 
high-school library during the months that the rural school 
is not in session. I hope this will meet with your approval. 
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FVERY Saturday morning during the school 

year, members of the Junior Red Cross are 
on duty at the Red Cross Chapter office in Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania. <A regular schedule is 
worked out, and volunteers from the different 
schools are assigned different Saturdays for this 
work. 


MEMBERS in Baldwin School, Chester, 

South Carolina, raised money for a gift 
to the Warm Springs, Georgia, Foundation for 
the treatment of children crippled by infantile 
paralysis. They made an illustrated scrapbook 
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Gable School, Huron, South Dakota, and its five pupils, all members of the J. R.C. These are some of the pictures that 
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they put in an album which they sent to Australia 


of original poems and copies of their school work 
for a former schoolmate who was in a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. At another time they sent 
him a package of presents. 


ILK bottles decorated with the Red Cross 

and placed in hotels and restaurants by 
Juniors of Central School, Tulare, California, 
brought in contributions to the milk fund for 
undernourished children. 


ROM West Fork School, Cleburne, Texas, 
comes an account of members’ doings during 
the year: 

Several months ago a fire destroyed the home of one of 
our patrons. The family saved practically nothing. Each 
Junior brought an article to present to the family. We 
brought such articles as quilts, blankets, canned goods, and 
soap, and two little girls even thought to bring pepper and 
salt shakers. 4 

In November we made a portfolio that contained the 
best work representing all grades. It contained about 
twenty drawings, a flag with a letter telling of its signifi- 
cance, about twelve of our native flowers and leaves, and 
the story of the American Indian. 


UNIORS of Kronion, Ithaca, Greece, have a 

school barber shop, and every two weeks the 
older children cut the hair of the younger ones. 
At Eleuthzroupou’s the Juniors provide writing 
paper and medicines for schoolmates who cannot 
buy them for themselves. 


N RESPONSE to a request from the veterans’ 
hospital at Augusta, Georgia, for an emer- 
gency service, the Augusta Juniors made dozens 
of small tobacco pouches to take care of the gov- 
ernment issue of tobacco, which is distributed 
once monthly in small paper bags which had 
proved most unsatisfactory. As tins are not per- 
mitted, owing to the disability of the patients, 


the nurse appealed to one of the members of the 
Hospital Service and Recreation Corps, who in 
turn asked the help of the Juniors. 


HE pictures at the top of the page show one 

of the schools, and the children who attend it, 
in Beadle County, South Dakota. The schools of 
Beadle County are enrolled one hundred per 
cent, and carry on a lot of international cor- 
respondence. Last year they sent ninety albums 
abroad, and this year they have sent fifty-six. 
There has been a great deal of variety in the 
albums. They tell about “our homes,” illustrated 
with photographs and samples of wall paper. 
(French wall paper, by the way, has very dif- 
ferent patterns from ours.) They talk about 
their Red Cross work, their school, farm life, 
nature, the Indians, and so on. This year there 
were included many Indian relics that the 
Juniors had picked up on the plains. One school 
explained, “Owing to the severe dust storms of 
last year, many relics have been uncovered.” 
Some schools had mounted different sorts of 
stone tools and labeled them. There were stone 
arrowheads, war points, buffalo points and hide 
scrapers. Several albums also had drawings of 
Indian symbols. 

One school wrote, “Most of us drive to school, 
so the first thing we do when we get there is to 
put our horses in the barn.” 

Another school sent this letter to Japan: 


The Black Hills are located in the western part of South 
Dakota. They are called Black Hills because they are 
covered with pine trees that appear black from the dis- 
tance. In the Black Hills we find the Homestake Mine 
which is the largest gold mine in the United States. Gold 
was discovered here in 1874. This mine produced about 
seven million dollars worth of gold each year. It is over 
twenty-seven hundred feet deep. There are one hundred 
and sixty-four miles of railroad laid under the ground to 
carry the ore that is mined. Over two thousand men work 
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Things We 





This group of Juniors in Nagcarlan, Laguna, in the Philip- 
pine Islands, have an outdoor lesson in home geography 











Greek Juniors of Athens College, 
Psychiko, Athens, Greece, learning 


how to do artificial respiration Rulers the Canciltes £. R. C. 


helped him, Ben had badly 
crippled feet. Now he can 
run and jump and ride like 
any other boy 





Members in the Eastern 
Orthopedic School, which 
almost all crippled chil- 
dren of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, attend, sent this 
picture of block printing 


Members in Kaunas, Lith- on cloth in their study of 
uania, model from sand the industries of the United 
the mountains and valleys States 


of the countries they 
study in geography class 





J. R. C. members in Fawnskin, California, with the things 
they made for their sale. They held the sale in the general 
store at mail time. In an hour and a half they had sold 
everything, and had seventeen dollars. They made Christ- 
mas for a school of twenty-two needy children 







Polk School, Davenport, Iowa, Juniors with gifts 
they received from correspondents in Japan 


This photograph of their handwork class was sent by 
Juniors in Tokyo, Japan, to Public School 47 for the 
Deaf, New York City 


Estonian members clearing the ground so that they may be 
able to make a Junior Red Cross garden 


Members in Avery School, 
Webster Grove, Missouri, 
sent this picture of the 
merry-go-round made in 
their kindergarten’ to 
friends in Bulgaria 
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in this mine. Some work in the day- 
time; others work at night. 

Orman Dam is the largest earthen dam 
in the United States. It was constructed 
by the federal government in a river 
valley in the western part of our state. 
It is used to irrigate one hundred thou- 
sand acres of land. On this land sugar 
beets are grown mostly. This dam is 
one and a quarter miles long and holds 
back about two thousand, three hundred 
acres-feet of water. 


UNIOR Red Cross members in 

the Indian Day School, Po- 
lacea, Arizona, wrote to Nicholas 
Blackwell High School, Bartlett, 
Tennessee, about the Hopi In- 
dian way of baking bread: 


We make our bread out of corn meal. 
When we are going to make bread we 
put corn meal in a big Hopi bowl and 
put some water on the corn meal and mix it with a stick. 
When it is ready to bake, we fix it on corn leaves and put 
it in the Hopi oven. When it is done we take it out. 
When we take it out we put it on a cloth. When it gets 
cool we put it in the bread box. There is a blue, red, 
yellow, and white meal made from Hopi corn. 

To heat the oven we build a fire in it and close the 
oven with rocks. 


a on of Coleman-Brown School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, entertained the Parent- 
Teacher Association of their school at a Japanese 
tea. To provide the proper setting, they used a 
small exhibit of dolls, clothing, and other articles 
which they had received from Juniors in a Japa- 
nese school, and made other Japanese articles 
themselves. Students in Buena Vista School are 
making Junior Red Cross flags for their own 
group and the Juniors of other schools. 


R. TRACE School, San Jose, California, 
¢ sent this letter to the Public School in Da- 
browa Zielona, Poland: 


Your doll is beautiful and we are so glad to have her. 
We have looked at her each day and we say, “How could 
they do such nice work?” We have her in a case where 
we can look at her and still have her protected. We 
treasure our portfolios, too, and they are safely put away 
in our library. 

We have been busy getting a little visitor ready for 
Europe. In fact she is going to Dabrowa and will make 
her home at your own village school. Her name is Patsy 
and the whole school had a part in buying her. Then the 
girls in the high sixth grade dressed her. She is wearing 
a typical California school girl costume. The girls made 
extra clothes for Patsy and they all wish they could go to 
Dabrowa, too. There are twenty boys in the class, and 
they wanted to do some of the work, too. They don’t 
sew, so they criticized the costumes and gave very good 
suggestions. The boys are very much interested in Poland 
and read stories of your country aloud as the girls sewed. 
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The Junior Council of Wichita Falls, Texas, studied life-saving methods 





German Juniors showing pages of an album which 
they sent to Japan 


Today our Lecture Club visited the thirteen rooms of 
our school, taking Patsy and our Polish doll. One boy 
showed where Poland was on the map. The next boy dis- 
played the flag of Poland. Then two boys told the story 
of the portfolios and two girls told about the Polish doll. 
Then came Patsy and everyone had a chance to see her 
and her clothes, and they all gave her a parting message 
for you. 

Somehow Poland seems nearer to us after all this and 
the M. R. Trace pupils have a very kind feeling for the 
boys and girls of your school. The parting message is, 
“Carry our love and good wishes to our friends of 
Dabrowa.” 


HE Albany, New York, city Junior Red 

Cross Council gave a party at William S. 
Hackett Junior High School for the Junior 
sponsors and pupil representatives of each school 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. They met in 
the gymnasium at 4:30 and played games until 
six o’clock, when they went to the cafeteria. 
Tables were arranged in the form of a cross, and 
decorated with red candles, paper red crosses, 
and place cards. The chief feature of the supper 








Bamboo toys sent by Juniors in Nagai School, Kinosaki County, Hyogo Prefecture, Japan, to corre- 
spondents in North Randolph School, Randolph Center, Vermont 


was a huge cake adorned with white icing and 
red crosses. The president of the City Council 
presided, and called for reports of Junior activi- 
ties in all the schools. Each pupil representative 
gave the report of his own school. Some of the 
grown-ups gave short talks. Another feature of 
the meeting was the exhibit of Junior work done 
in all the schools. 


OUNCIL BLUFFS, Iowa, Juniors report 
that they take the J. R. C. motto, “I Serve,” 
seriously. They knitted eighty pairs of mittens 
for children of Council Bluffs, and made two 
quilts for local families; sent eighteen scrap- 
books and a large quantity of toys to local chil- 
dren’s homes and hospitals; sent 350 valentines, 
many with candy, to 
the Christian Home 
and Créche and the 
Children’s Hospital in 


Iowa City; covered 
seventeen brailled 
story books for the 

2 . ‘ WELSH GIRLS 
Iowa School for the ae ; 
Blind, and made WINTER'S END 


twelve jigsaw puzzles 
and hundreds of menu 
covers and tray favors 
for the men in the 
veterans’ hospital at 
Knoxville, Iowa. 
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they found a little boy of about five who had 
fallen into a lime kiln. Although they were 
much alarmed at the child’s danger, the Juniors 
did not lose their heads. With the help of a 
plank, they got the child out, and, taking off his 
clothes, they washed him thoroughly to prevent 
possible burns from the lime. 


THIER is a letter which a Hungarian group 
enclosed in an international correspondence 
album to Japan: 


There was not a single tree in the yard of our school and 
we thought there should be. We managed to secure ten 
trees which arrived just on March fifteenth. Could we 
have spent the great national holiday better than in plant- 
ing these trees? So we all brought spades and shovels and 
set to work. At the bot- 
tom of the hole we placed 
a bottle well corked and 
sealed up. Inside it was a 
slip of paper on which we 
had written, “I (name) 
planted this tree, a sym- 
bol of Hungarian vitality, 
March, 1934.” On _ the 
back of the paper we drew 
a red cross so that many 
hundred years hence, when 
the tree is cut down and 
the roots dug up, people 
should see the results of 
Junior Red Cross work. 
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children. Several 
schools made layettes. 
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WIDE WORLD 


THE CHALK LION AT WHIPSNADE ZOO 


This lion cut into the chalk cliffs of England warns airplanes 

not to fly too low and frighten the animals. The Zoo is a 

fifty-acre park, thirty-four miles from London. The animals 

roam at will through acres of field and forest arranged to give 
them as much freedom and comfort as possible. 





